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r For “ Tue Frienp.” 
A REFUGE IN TROUBLE. 


om the Christian Oynosure we copy the 
lowing touching narrative of one of the ex- 
ences of Stephen M. Edgill, a member of a 
regational Church at St. Louis: 
Ten years ago I met this man in St. Louis. 
pwes a layman in Pilgrim church, which had 
Ba great building, but only little more than 
ndred members. Earlier, when thechurch 
its infancy, he used, himself, to carry 
es of kindlings and baskets of coal to the 
pel, and fill the lamps, to save the feeble 
the cost of a sexton. I had not been long 
the seminary, and with others can never 
get his helpful way with young ministers who 
Metimes stood in Pilgrim pulpit. I had heard 
lis benevolence, sometimes amounting to tens 
Mthousands in a single year, of his modest, un- 
@itusive way of helping the poor and needy, of 
re life unspotted by the world, of his busi- 
integrity, the motto of the commercial centre 
p he had lived for almost half a century. 
one incident in his life is more to me than 
e that may be said of him, now that he is 
His pastor, Dr. Goodell, was in Europe, 
mily away, and his associates in business, 
ed. At such a time I received a pressing 
lation to come and see him alone in his room. 
we were seated, the doors being closed and 
curtains drawn, he said: 
so know the troubles in the business 


"HY 0” 

**Did it ever occur to you that while so many 
are going down, I might fail ?” 
0.” 


**Please look over these papers.’ 
"We spent over an hour on this. At its close 


™Now you see how it is. I have been help- 
men in other cities, carrying them to 
their credit, as I hoped. They have failed 
Wat least suspended payment. They have my 
' Stocks have gone down to almost noth- 
™ 1 cannot see beyond the next five days. It 
not be utter ruin but it looks like it now.’ 
Though usually a man of few words, he 
axed for a long time about these fearful possi- 
f that dreadful, ill-matched pair, old 
and want. At last he said: 
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“You know that I have each year set aside 
one-tenth of my income for the Lord, and given 
it freely. You know that I have often gone be- 
yond that. I thought I was sincere in it but God 
may have seen pride and selfishness, where I 
suspected it not.’ 

“There I interrupted him. I could not bear 
to hear that. I knew it was not so, for a purer, 
humbler man I had not known. But he went 
on: ‘ When I was converted, I said, Now I can- 
not speak in meeting as others can. I cannot 
pray as others do, I have no such talent, but I 
will make money for the Lord and pray in secret. 
I will stand in my place and do what I can. 
But see how it has come out—and—’ 

“ All this time he had restrained his feeling 
and held back the tears, but when he only half 
mentioned the name of the loved one, the light 
of his home, he broke down and wept aloud. 

“*But what is be done, what can I do? 

“es Pray.’ 

“ And there with the stocks and notes and ac- 
counts before us we knelt down, and as did 
Hezekiah of old, this man spread it all out be- 
fore heaven and talked to God about it as a 
child talks to its mother. I never heard such a 

rayer before, and perhaps shall never again. 
Then we were silent for a long time. When he 
arose his face was as the face of an angel. Jacob 
had met his Lord at the Jabbok and prevailed. 
God had sent his angel of peace. His tears were 
falling like rain but they were tears of joy now. 

“*T do not know just how, but it is surely 
coming out all right,’ he said. 

“Tt was my turn then, and I proposed a praise- 
meeting. 

“He read a psalm from the Bible which he 
kept always in his desk. 

“ Now, one may have what theories he chooses 
about special answer to prayer. We shall not 
quarrel about that. We know that prayer is 
often answered out of the line of the request; 
answered in a wiser and better way than the 
petitioner knew how to ask. In three days the 
whole situation of this man’s business affairs had 
changed. Those he had trusted did not fail. 
Stocks went up instead of down, and within a 
year everything with my friend was as prosper- 
ous as ever. 

“Would you like to know the passage that he 
read that day? It was the 46th Psalm: 

“*God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not we 
fear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea: Though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof. There is a river the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God, the holy 
place of the tabernacle of the Most High.’” 


The Churchman publishes a letter from an 
Indian clergyman at White Earth, Minnesota, 
which contains an interesting incident respect- 
ing an Indian named Benjamin Hollowell. The 
letter says: 

“T am glad to hear a good testimony of our 
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humble Benjamin Hollowell, who bears such a 
good Christian character among his own Chris- 
tian and heathen brethren. It was he that saved 
his people when starvation stared them in the 
face, and in the midst of the winter, when hunt- 
ing was impossible on account of the deep snow. 
His heathen brethren came to his humble wig- 
wam in a mocking way, calling upon him to call 
upon his Christian God and to save them from 
starvation and from utter destruction. This was 
after the heathen had failed receiving help and 
food from their heathen gods. For several days 
and nights the beating of their drums had been 
carried on with its full equipments without any 
answer; like the prophets of Baal they totally 
failed. 

“Hence failing they went to call upon this 
poor man. In the evening he called — 
his Christian friends and family and exhorted 
his brethren to ask God to have pity on them, 
to save them from starvation. After a hymn all 
united in fervent prayer—for one or two days 
they had nothing to eat—very early the next 
morning after another prayer, he took his snow 
shoes and went out hunting. Like Elijah’s faith 
he was confident that the Great Spirit would 
give him food. After wandering about in the 
mountains he became exhausted and sat down 
on the bank of a large lake—he started to go 
and take a drink of water when he saw an open- 
ing near the shore ; looking down into the open- 
ing to his astonishment he saw a moving mass of 
fishes, of all sizes. He took his tomahawk and 
cut a hole a few feet from the opening, and to 
his astonishment it was the same—thousands of 
moving fishes. 

“ He took a drink and kneeled down to thank 
God for his great mercy to his ones people ; 
he took the fish, all he could carry. When near 
at home he met one of the heathen men who 
called out with a loud voice, ‘My friends, my 
friends, here is a Christian man loaded down 
with something, may be the bark of a tree!’ He 
put his fish near the door of his wigwam. Men, 
women and children came to see what it was: 
‘Fish, fish, fish!’ was the loud cry. Very early 
in the morning both heathen and Christian In- 
dians started out after the fishes—for several 
weeks, day after day, the fish were brought over 
to the wigwams. There were about two hun- 
dred heathen and twenty Christian Indians, 
They often talk about this great blessing, and 
the heathen afterwards never spoke lightly of 
Benjamin Hollowell’s God, but respect Him 
greatly.” 


A correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder, 
who had sailed in a steamer from New York to 
Jacksonville, under the command of Capt. L. 
W. Pennington, relates the following chapter in 
the worthy captain’s experiences, which occurred 
some years before. 

In 1882 hesailed from New York on a Fourth 
day of the week, in command of the steamer 
“ Morro Costle,” bound for Charleston. His ac- 
count says:— 

“ As soon as the steamer was out of the har- 
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bor, a fog set in and continued until Friday 
morning. The whistle was blown er 
in order to prevent collision. About 4 o’cloc 
Friday morning, while the fog was still dense, 
the captain stepped out of his room into the 
pilot-house. He was anxious about the position 
of the ship, having seen nothing since they left 
New York harbor, and was fatigued from want 
of sleep. All at once an impression came upon 
his mind, which he knew was of the Lord. These 
words came to him: ‘ Why this anxiety of mind 
about your ship and passengers, when you have 
a God to go to?’ 

“Four o'clock being the hour of change of 
watch, the first and second officers were just then 
both in the pilot-house. The captain told them 
both to remain there until he came back. He 
then entered his room again and knelt in prayer, 
and asked the Lord to remove the fog so that he 
might go on his way in safety and get rest. The 
assurance came that it would be done. The 
captain returned to the pilot-house, and told the 
officers that there would be clear weather in a 
few minutes. The first officer replied : ‘Captain, 
I don’t think so. There is no wind nor change 
in the weather in any way. I don’t believe it 
will clear away until the sun comes up and burns 
off the fog.’ 

“The captain said: ‘I have been to my room 
in prayer, and have had the assurance that it 
would be done; and I now tell you, so that you 
may know when it takes place, that it is of the 
Lord.’ 

“ He then told the second officer that he could 
go to his room—he was now off duty. Instead 
of doing so, the second officer went to the forward 
deck, and in an undertone, commenced to scoff. 
Overhearing him, the captain warned him, say- 
ing, ‘ Knowing as much as I do about God, I 
would not dare to make the remark that you 
have just uttered.’ 

“Instantly, without any previous flash, light- 
—_ came down from the heavens, and so fright- 
ened the second officer that he stooped to the 
deck with fear. 

“This was followed by the disappearance of 
the fog, and the light-house on Cape Hatteras 
was in sight about eighteen miles away. This 
occurred within a few minutes after the captain 
had said the fog would disappear. 

“ The first officer remarked, ‘ what faith!’ 

“ This first officer is now first officer on the 
‘ Iroquois.’ Another passenger and myself ques- 
tioned him about this incident. In all essential 
particulars, he corroborated the captain. He 
thought that it was about fifteen minutes after 
the captain’s assurance that the fog would be 
lifted, when it suddenly disappeared. He has 
great respect for his chief, and regards him as 
one who has power with God.” J. W. 


ae 

Dr. Haygood on the Negro Question.—W hat- 
ever political theory men form or oppose ; what- 
ever their speculative opinions about the origin 
of races; whatever their notions concerning 
color or caste; whatever their relations hereto- 
fore to slavery and what went along with it, this 


is absolutely certain: No question involving 
the rights and wrongs of men, civilized or savage, 
white or black, was ever yet settled so that it 
would stay settled by any system of mere repres- 
sion. And to those who believe in Jesus Christ, 
it is equally certain that nothing can be rightly 
settled that is not settled in harmony with the 
Sermon on the Mount. If there be a Divine 
Providence, no good man need be afraid to do 
right to-day; nay, he will fear only doing 
wrong. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans, 
(Continued from page 410, vol. 63.) 

1796. Sixth Mo. 10th.—We crossed the river 
Susquehanna near Unadilla; enquiring for a 
Friend’s house we had heard of—it being also 
near night, and receiving no account of him— 
it seemed a discouraging circumstance in a wil- 
derness place; but going a little further on, we 
obtained lodging; and were informed he lived 
about fifteen miles distant. 

The following day, about noon, we reached to 
Green Hall’s. Having now travelled near 160 
miles through a remarkable road for difficulties, 
I have no cause to murmur, feeling the Lord to 
be near, as a kind Master. 

On the 12th we had a meeting at this house; 
and in the afternoon, another in a school-house, 
which were considerable gatherings, and might 
be called seasons wherein Divine Goodness was 
dispensed. The solid and quiet sitting of the 
people was comforting to me to behold. 

13th—Had a meeting at Zeb’n Smith’s, by 
the Unadilla River, among a people who were 
much unacquainted with Friends. There was 
an appearance of much tenderness in these 
meetings: and my heart was affected on hearing 
of the cries of some of the poor for want of 
bread. It seems they have an extortionate 
teacher, or priest, to maintain; and a great 
scarcity of grain here. Some have been (they 
say,) several days without bread; also, some 
who went 30 miles to buy, and brought the 
corn home on their backs. We called at one 
wn where was a woman and three children, 

esides one at her breast; whose husband was 
out seeking bread. She said they had been two 
days without, and knew not when he would re- 
turn. It was almost more than I could bear to 
hear of, and observe the situation of these poor 
children. That called the house they sheltered 
in, was a few logs put up, and brush thrown on 
the top. When it rained they suffered much, 
having to stand or sit the whole night, sometimes 
in the wet and without fire. 

14th.—Had a meeting in a place called She- 
nang, at T. Lion’s, about five miles west of the 
Unadilla River, among a people not acquainted 
with Friends. The gathering was so large, I 
wondered where all the people came from. In 
the afternoon, another at Green Hall’s. These 
were favored seasons; in the last especially, the 
hearts of many were melted into tenderness. 
With respect to G. Hall and Lydia his wife, I 
had reason to believe (if they were faithful,) the 
Lord would prepare them for usefulness in this 
wilderness country. 

16th.— We now took leave of our friends of 
this place, in much nearness; it seemed hard for 
them to part with us; and travelled through a 
rough way to Otego. Here I met with some of 
my kinsfolk and acquaintance, and we were 
kindly received by a son of John Sleepers. The 
next day had a pretty large meeting, to good 
satisfaction, in a new barn of B. Sleepers. The 
day following, at the same place, we had one 
with those who professed, or had a Friendly 
education; which ended to my comfort and 
theirs also. We found them in a tried spot; 
some who had come hither to settle, appearing 
in measure Friend-like, had conducted in a shame- 
ful, dishonest way, rather drunken, and disposers 
of goods which were sent here damaged and of 
small value; endeavoring to cheat and take ad- 
vantage of poor people, etc. Such had left a 
stink behind them, and caused the way of Truth 
to be evilly spoken of, to the grief of some ten- 
der-spirited little ones. 


O, the mischief and wrongs some traders are 
guilty of—profess what they may—who send 
into those new countries old shop goods, not 
easily to be sold in more populous places; jn 
this manner defrauding and oppressing poor 
people and new settlers! Will not the cry of. 
these corrupt deeds reach the ears of Heaven's 
King, and call for a scourge on the workers of 
such iniquity? Having been an eye-witness and 
mourner on these accounts, or having canse to 
believe the truth of such complaints, I think J 
shall not stand clear in my duty without mak. 
ing and leaving remarks as things occur. 

On First-day, the 19th, had a solid, quiet 
meeting in the barn above mentioned, which | 
thought ended to the honor of Truth. This was 
supposed to be the largest gathering ever known 
in these parts. 

20th.—Visited several families, and had a 
meeting in S. Sleepers’ grist mill; pretty large, 
but long in gathering; which hurt the service: 
it ended well. The people for quiet, orderly 
sitting, were remarkable. 

2ist.—We went to see some families, two of 
which were my eldest sister’s daughters; 
live at Otego. Also had a meeting about eight 
miles up the creek, at Nicho’s Coggeshal’s; re 
marked for a time of favor. A deacon of the 
Baptist Society, at the conclusion, said he could 
say, Amen, to the testimony which was preached: 
that not a word had been spoken but what he 
united with; and although he was old, he never 
had been at a Friends’ Meeting before. I then 
returned to my beloved friends, near 
named John Brightman, John Matthewson and 
Isaac Carr, who had families, with others there, 
who I think deserve the notice of Friends. These 
have suffered much by the misconduct of some 
(as before hinted,) who proved dishonest and as 
stumbling-blocks to tender enquirers. 

23rd.—We had a farewell meeting in Sleep- 
er’s barn; satisfactory. This being a time near 
our parting, we visited other families. Some 
with tears expressed their sorrow at our leaving 
them. Here are some tender-spirited little ones 
who felt near and dear, whose condition for 
reasons aforesaid hath been trying. 

24th.—I was this day in a low state of mind. 
Rode to Cooperstown, on the east side of Otego; 
a spot beautiful for situation, Here, unexpect- 
edly, we were kindly received by Wm. Cooper, 
then Judge of the Court, and his sister; although 
strangers. He queried whether I stood in need 
of money, and if I did, he was willing to supply 
me, he said. Also, unknown to me, he wrote an 
order, that if at any time whilst in these north- 
ern parts, I should have occasion, I might draw 
on him, which he would — answer. 

Finding the roads very difficult here, I sold 
my wagon, and some other things, and provid 
myself to ride on my mare, with the kind assist 
ance of Judge Cooper and his sister; noe 
cause to remember them both. We had a solid, 
good meeting at this place, which to some was 
tendering season. ' 

The 25th, in the morning, we left Coopers 
town, and travelled near fifty miles to Duane’ 
Bush. This was as trying as my nature could 
well bear. Towards the latter part we came 
a family of poor Irish people. Here we got 
down to rest ourselves and horses a little, it 
being very warm weather, and I much fati 
Here, though not at all agreeable, I thought we 
must stay that night; yet were, after resting 
awhile, favored to reach Walton Briggs’, out 
desired place. ; 

The next day, had two pretty large meeting’, 
held in a barn at Duane’s Bush; one of wh 
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ya favored time; the other more exercising ; 
he minds of the people being outward. 

9th—We had a meeting at W. Briggs’, in 
snew framed house, which was large, and ended 
qell; the people appearing solid. We have no 
use to murmur; we want for nothing. The 
[ord being good, and doth marvelously open 
the way; unto whom be all glory and praise 
forever, amen ! 

We now propose to go up the Mohock River; 
but how far, we cannot say. This W. Briggs is 
afriendly man; he lives near that river. 

I have been fearful on the account of some 
who seem likely to acquire a large share of out- 
yard wealth ; whether it will not choke the good 
ged in their minds, except great care is taken 
to keep humble. 

28th.—This day we rode about 25 miles to 
Thomas Almey’s; and the next, had a smallish 
meeting in his barn; yet very quiet. The peo- 

were strangers to our meetings and manner 
of worship, as there never had been a meetin 
of the kind here before; and I believe this did 
not cause any dishonor to the Truth. I am 
now in a poor state of health, but with kind 
friends, resting a little; and feel my mind very 
calm; resigned to the Divine will. 

Seventh Mo. 1st.—Travelling near 50 miles 
towards Whitstown, pretty comfortably, we 
reached that place on the 2nd, before noon. 
There I was with my neighbor, J. Cooper, and 
other Friends, appointed to visit the Indians ; 
and finding freedom to join them, we went in 
company that afternoon to an Indian settlement 
called Brotherton. I understand the number of 
these Indians is about 200. They have cows, 
horses, oxen, etc.; hold, as yet, a tract of good 
land, about ten thousand acres, and have a 
yarly income paid by New York Government 
of $2,000, for lands sold thereto. 

We were comfortably entertained by an In- 
dian named George Crosley. This is a kind 
family, speaking our language, and we find their 
daughter can read and write pretty well. 

As I have from my young years been friendl 
disposed toward the native owners of our Ameri- 
can lands, and especially since religion began to 
have place in my mind, have been often con- 
cerned on account of the wrongs and unfair 
dealings of my brethren, the white settlers of 
diferent ranks, with traders, etc., which have, I 
far, taken place in too many instances, to the 
great injury of the poor Indians; I have there- 
fore thought it right to leave some remarks to 
posterity, here (and in other parts of my simple 
notes), of my sentiments which have occurred 
oo this subject. 


recent deposit, which he calls the tertiary. The 

tertiary covers all of the southern part of New 

Jersey except near the water where it is overlaid 

y marshes or alluvial soil of still more recent 
ate. 

Professor Cook gives the succession of strata 
in this formation, as revealed by a deep well 
dug at Winslow some years ago. In this well, 
= feet of surface earth were first removed ; 
then— 

15 feet of blue and black clay ; 

95 feet of glass sand ; 

35 feet of hard, black clay ; 

10 feet of micaceous sand ; 

Below this were other layers of clay and marl. 

The glass sand appears to be a uniform layer 
over the whole wiline end of the State. It 
is composed of beautifully white, pure quartzose 
sand, fine, angular and even-grained. Over- 
lying this and all the other beds, is everywhere 
to be found a layer of drift clay, gravel and 
sand, usually stained reddish-yellow by oxide of 
iron. In some places it is almost pure clay, and 
in other composed almost entirely of sand. Cook 
says, “It is probable that at the close of the 
drift period the whole surface was covered with 
this deposit, and that the underlying sands and 
clays have been cut into and exposed by the 
action of rain and streams of water which have 
washed away the overlying earth.” 

A visit paid on the first of Seventh Month 
to the bogs in the neighborhood of Brown’s 
Mills, gave me an opportunity of examining the 
glass sand, which in the neighborhood of the 
Rancocas Creek has been swept clean of the 
overlying drift gravel. 

This was an interesting spot for botanical re- 
search—for the white sandy soil favors the 
growth of numerous plants that are less com- 
mon in other locations. It is the region known 
as the Pines, because the common Jersey pine 
finds a congenial home there. At the time of 
our visit, some of the interesting early-flowering 
plants had dropped their blossoms. The beds of 
moss-like pyxidanthera had lost their star-like 
flowers, so abundant and beautiful in the early 
spring; the white blossoms had fallen from the 
low bushes of the sand-myrtle (Leiophyllum 
buzifolium) ; the beautiful lupine blossoms had 
been succeeded by their seed pods, and these 
had opened and dropped their seeds, and the 
curious turkey-beard (Xerophyllum), studded the 
woodland like slender dry sticks, thickly clothed 
with needle-shaped leaves, but having lost their 
long spikes of white, lily-shaped flowers. We 
found, however, a few of them a little belated, 
which enabled us to imagine the beauty of the 
plant while still unwithered. 

There were, however, many other kinds still 
in bloom, to delight the eyes of the lover of 
flowers. One of the most showy of these was 
the beautiful orchid, Calopogon pulchellus, with 
one leaf springing from the on root, and a 
slender stem crowned with from two to eight 
large pink-colored flowers. It was a real pleas- 
ure to gaze on these, so abundantly scattered 
over the damper part of the ground. And in 
contrast with them, in the same localities, were 
the bright orange-colored milkwort (Polygala- 
Iutea), growing still more profusely. was 
much interested, also, in the bright-yellow flowers 
of a species of bladder-wort ( Utricularia), which 
rooted in the mud where the water was shallow. 
Some of the species of this plant swim free, and 
the thread-like leaves are furnished with numer- 
ous little air-bladders which support the plant 
and keep it from sinking. 

The cranberry vines were abundant, and were 











(To be continued.) 
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Brown’s Mills. 
When at Glassboro, on our return from a 
visit to the marl pits of the West Jersey Com- 
pany, as described in THE FRIEND a week ago, 
we looked over the window-glass factory of 
Warrick & Co. Ordinary window-glass is a 
double silicate of lime and soda—the three in- 
_— of which it is made, are sand (silica), 
me and salt-cake (which contains the soda). 
Iwas told that the sand used at the establish- 
ment was obtained only a few miles distant. 
Beds of this white, or glass-sand, are met with 
i various parts of Southern New Jersey, out- 
tide of the limits of the marl districts. They 
belong to a more recent geological formation 
than the Cretaceous described in two previous ar- 
ticles, and are considered by Cook, the State 
Geologist of New Jersey, as belonging to a more 





in bloom. We found three species of sun-dew 
(Drosera), a curious family of plants, whose 
leaves are thickly clothed with glandular hairs 
which secrete a sticky fluid. When a small in- 
sect alights on one of these leaves, the adja- 
cent hairs bend over and enclose it in their em- 
brace, pouring out the sticky secretion, which 
quickly deprives the insect of any power to 
escape; and it is then partially digested, and 
made to contribute to the nourishment of the 
plant. 

The pitcher-plant, or side-saddle flower (Sarra- 
cenia purpurea), was abundant in the bog, with 
curious, pitcher-shaped leaves, generally half- 
filled with fluid, and containing numerous insects 
which have entered the open mouth of the leaf, 
and been unable to find their way out of this 
trap: because it is furnished with stiff bristles 
pointing inwards. The purple petals had fallen 
from the flowers, so that we were too late in the 
season to see it in its greatest beauty. +’ 





Steeple Jacks. 

The most usual job these adventurous men 
are called upon to do, is the repairing of chim- 
ney shafts. Very often they manage to get to 
the top of a chimney by means of a kite, meas- 
uring 8 or 10 feet by 6 or 8. From each of the 
four corners of the kite lines run, and they are 
joined about twelve feet or so away from it. 
When the steeple-jack’s assistants manage to 
make the kite sail over the chimney’s mouth, a 
man gives a jerk to a line, which has the effect 
of oaliee the kite fall over, so that the main 
line lies across the top of the chimney. Then it 
is an easy matter to attach strong oH to the 
original line and fix up blocks and gear, by 
which chains are drawn up over the mouth of 
the chimney, and finally a cage from which a 
man can work. 

The kite is used for square chimneys. Lad- 
ders are required for repairing a steeple, a spire, 
or a round chimney. An See ladder of 20 
or 30 feet long is placed against the side of the 
building to be ascended. A man ascends this 
to the greatest height at which he can conveni- 
ently work, and drives into the brick-work an 
iron pin, tipped with steel, with a ring at the 
end. This is called a dog. Great care is taken 
to make it thoroughly secure. A block and 
rope is attached to this, which is used to raise a 
second ladder: from the upper part of which a 
second dog is inserted. And so the work goes 
on, till a long string of ladders stretches all the 
way up the building. 

Accidents do not occur so often as one would 
think. No one is likely to go into this kind of 
work unless he feels confidence in his nerve. 
Most steeple-jacks lose their heads after a time. 
A man may be constantly employed as a steeple- 
jack for 15 or 20 years, and never all that time 
feel as though he had any nerves, when suddenly 
one day he will go all wrong; and though the 
fit may pass off, it is sure to come on again, and 
a man is wise to leave off the business as soon 
as he gets a warning of this kind.—Chambers’s 
Journal. e 





Ir requires but little serious reflection to show 
that music and stylish extravagant decorations 
are, by their wide-spread, unceasing, and insidi- 
ous tendencies, effecting far more than is com- 
monly traced to them. Is not music a prime 
decoy to almost every kind of vice? to almost 
every dangerous haunt, high or low? and what 
is it generally to strength of mind—and, alas— 
what to the passions ?— Extract. 
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For “* Tue Frienp.” 


The Colony of Russian Jews at Rosenhayn, 


New Jersey. 

Several years ago a number of families of 
Russian Jews were brought to this country, 
where some of their co-religionists assisted in 
locating them as an agricultural colony at Rosen- 
hayn, six miles from Vineland, in the lower part 
of New Jersey. We have read with interest of 
the Stundists, the Molokans and the Mennonites 
of Southern Russia, and, within a few years, of 
a certain Jew of the same religion who, savingly 
convinced of the fact that Christ, the Messiah, 
had already come, was earnestly engaged in 
bringing the glad tidings to his fellows. 

The condition of this Rosenhayn settlement, 
eo near to our doors, does not present a very 
encouraging picture, as delineated in a letter 
received a short time ago from an American 
woman living in their immediate neighborhood ; 
yet, as I believe many of our members feel a 
lively concern for the spiritual well-being of that 
chosen and greatly favored people, among whom 
the Son of God appeared in the flesh, the fol- 
lowing extract from the account may be of in- 
terest as well as awaken sympathy on their 
behalf :— 

“As to the Jews,” she writes, “I cannot give 
a very flattering account in some respects. We 
have ninety-two families in Rosenhayn who have 
bought land, and about three-fourths of that 
number are living on their places. They crowd 
together very much. A family will live, sleep 
and cook all in one room. One family of seven 
persons live in two rooms, and accommodate a 
goat and chickens besides. There are two or 
three families in every house, and their sanitary 
condition is of the worst kind. After they have 
once occupied a house, it is almost impossible to 
clean it fit for any one else to live in, and the 
premises around are greatly littered. They are 
mostly Russian Jews, and are openly declaiming 
their antichrist principles; they not only talk 
it, but act it; and nothing is safe that they can 
get in their reach. They are a great annoyance 
to the few people here who love order, etc. 

“ About one-tenth of the number will do any 
kind of work they can get; most of the rest 
prefer to work machines and do tailor-work, 
which they get from New York in large quan- 
tities. They do not associate with other people 
at all; and, indeed, it is a good thing—for their 
language is so vile, and their actions so filthy, 
that what we cannot help seeing of them is dis- 
gusting. When one [thus] lives among them, 
they can see the need of the strict sanitary regu- 
lations of their law, and also their need of laws 
relating to slaughtering their animals; for they 
are cruel. There is one man here who has 
killed several fine horses by his abuse, and there 
are others nearly as bad. One person who had 
some kittens they did not want, broke their legs 
and threw them out into the woods; and another 
put their kittens on the railroad track. Such 
are their deeds of cruelty. 

“There are about seventy families at Beaver 
Dam, and about 160 at the colony [Rosenhayn], 
and I suppose they are all alike, from what [ 
can hear. They build nice houses, but for clean- 
liness they are no better than cattle-pens. As 
far as gaining a livelihood is concerned, they 
seem to be able to do right well. Quite a num- 
ber of them carry on peddling for a living. 

* * * They do not trust each other at all. 
One man came down here with considerable 
money, and he wanted the agent for the land to 
keep it for him over night, for he was afraid of 
being robbed before morning if he kept it.” 


Upon this point of a general lack of trust- 
worthiness, perhaps it might be a little difficult 
to speak with assurance without a pretty intimate 
knowledge of persons and motives. My corre- 
spondent speaks of the Jews as “a liquor-using 
people,” and that a number of the Americans 
thereabout do not, in that respect, set them a good 
example. An endeavor is being made by some 
interested in temperance, to provide a hall, 
reading-room, etc., for the benefit of the late 
immigrants, as well as for the native born: some 
of the latter being opposed to such attempts to 
promote sobriety. “ We have no secret societies 
here, and our officers are opposed to them.” 

I merely state the purpose, without making 
any definite appeal therefor at this time. 

Josian W. LEeEps. 





SELECTED. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour ; 
But the morning ion must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice 
May come if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet, 
And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears must fall, 
And the heart to its depths be driven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 
To render us meet for heaven. 
—Josephine Pollard. 


OO 
SELECTED. 


NOT REWARD, BUT GRACE. 


No crown, no palms for me! 

These are for victors in the fight ; but I 
Have been the vanquished one in every field. 
O Saviour! who hast hope for such revealed, 

Low at thy mercy-seat behold me lie. 


Turn not thy face away ! 

Deal not in wrath with thine unworthy child! 
Yes, I have sinned, yet there is grace with thee. 
Thou givest mercy, pardon full and free, 

To fallen wanderers on the desert wild. 


No thought of triumph now! 
That dream is over. Rest is all I crave; 
A little peace, after such deadly strife, 
Some leaves of healing from the Tree of Life,— 
A glimpse of hope and heaven beyond the grave? 


And for what yet remains 
Of my sad pilgrimage, grant, O my God! 
Meek, humble faith, to suffer and be still ; 
Meekly to watch thy hand, to do thy will; 
Humbly to bow beneath thy chastening rod ! 


Dark stream of life, rush on 
To the eternal ocean full and fast, 
If only o’er the waves may fly the dove 
Of heavenly peace, and beckon from above, 
To where a pardoned soul shall rest at last. 
—Translated from the German. 


For “ Tus Fateyp,” 
“ After retiring, never think over and Jan 
work ; present duty is sleep, and nothing else,” 
—I was pleased to find these words recently on 
a health calendar—for I think it would be well 
to remember, that sleep is a duty, and the habit 


of wakefulness is a dangerous one, both to mind™ 


and body. 

Elderly persons are said to require less slee 
than younger ones; and it is not uncommon for 
them to wake long before the hour for rising, 
and to be unable to fall asleep again. And there 
are those whose nerves are enfeebled by long. 
continued suffering, or other causes, whose thro 
bing brain cannot be quieted at will, and from 
whom the needed and longed-for sleep often 
holds aloof until far into the weary hours. For 
such should be only tenderest sympathy ; but 
for a person in health, habitually to lie awake 
after retiring, is certainly not wise. Far better 
it is, by a steady and persistent effort, to restrain 
oneself from entering into a train of thought 
which, if indulged in, so easily keeps sleep at a 
distance. Are there causes of anxiety, small 
things and greater ones rushing in upon that 
quiet hour? He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber; gather them all up, and lay them at 
his feet; commit thyself to his pardoning love, 
his watchful keeping; then trustfully compose 
thyself to sleep. 

But a soul unreconciled to God, who knows 
not the sweetness and rest of trusting in Him, 
may well say, “I will not give sleep to mine 
eyes, nor slumber to mine eyelids, until I find 
out a place for the Lord, a habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob.” And the habitation 
that He loves is in the depths of a contrite and 
believing heart. E. 

NANTUCKET. 





[The following article was written by our 
friend J oseph Morris, of Cardington, Ohio, who 
is now in his 87th year, but retains his love for 
the Truth and his zeal for the honor of the good 
cause. A letter accompanying it is hopeful in 
its tone, saying that the few professors of the 
Society of Friends left in his neighborhood see 
their situation, and appear to relish something 
better.—Eb. ] 


For “Tue Frrenp.” 

In THE Frrienp of Seventh Mo. 5th, 1890, 
may be found circumstances and items for the 
consideration of Friends which doubtless were 
read with interest by many. ‘The first of which 
is the “ Proceedings of London Yearly Meeting” 
held Fifth Month 21st, on page 391. Also, 
“ Either for or against the Truth,” signed by P. 
R. Gifford, on page 390; and “A Visit to New 
England Yeukr Meeting,” held at Westerly, 
Rhode Island, on page 389. 

The reading of all these articles has been com- 
fortable and edifying tome. The article “Either 
for or against the Truth” is remarkable for its 
clearness and comprehensive understanding ; and 
I would mention particularly, the avoidance, a8 
therein stated, of the acceptance of the emotional 
feelings for the moving of God’s Holy Spirit, 
the acceptance of which I believe once brought 
me into much sorrow afterwards, and I hope to 
avoid it in the future. 

The signs of the times seem to foretell of much 
good yet laid up for the members of the Society 
of Friends, if faith, humility and charity govern 
our lives to the acceptance of our blessed Lo 
and Master; which would bring with them all 
other Christian virtues to the honor of his ever 
blessed name. 

Seventh Month &th, 1890. 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 
(hristianity, Historical and Experimental. 
faith cometh by hearing.—Rom. x: 17. 
fleshall not speak from himself: Whatsoever He shall 
hear he shall speak.—Jno. xvi: 13. 
Assuredly believing that in the continued 
ress of that great battle of the militant 
Fhurch in which the Lord Jesus Christ, the holy 
Captain of salvation is still subduing all things 
wto himself, and exposing and baffling the be- 
gtting transformations of the wily adversary of 
guls, there is an as yet ever growing need for 
jistinguishing firmly between the competing 
daims or characteristic marks of a religion 
which is truly vital, essential and saving, and 
those of a profession of religion which is more 
or less formal, traditional, and delusive, I find 
myself constrained by a measure of that love of 
trath which is one in its origin and in its opera- 
tion with the true love of souls, to offer a few 
observations thereupon to my fellow-believers 
in the revelation of Gospel Truth. 
While the servile outward bias inherited by 
our first or lower birth and nature has been 
ciously condescended to in the outward com- 
ing of our Lord into the world, so that there is 
indeed an educational stage of true religion in 
which the faith and dependence of the neophyte 
may be (and as a needful preliminary to any 
social service in the current illumination of his 
age, ever must be) in degree “ formal” and “tra- 
ditional,” it may need to be borne in mind that 
this (socially) incipient faith or dependence, is 
restrained from becoming “ delusive” as its sub- 
jects ripen for social service in the Truth, only 
i hcoeming in them transitional to that faith 
to themselves before God, which is inseparable 
fom conscious membership in Him who is sig- 
lificently styled the Only Begotten Son of God. 
| The “great mystery of godliness” is thus, in 
its origin as in all its development, involved in 
the doctrine of that birth “from above” to which 
all faith in mere church history—even in the 
history of the Divine Founder and Head of the 
Church as a man among men, is but preliminary 
and transitional. “ Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now know we Him no more,” 
was the testimony of him who elsewhere spoke 
of having heard “words not lawful to utter,” 
but who had previously declared that “the Son 
shall be subject to Him who put all things under 
Him, that God may be all in all.” Our Lord is 
himself “ the Way,” as well as “the Truth and 
the Life ;” and his life and way can prevail in 
the Church as a continued birth “from above,” 
to the exclusion of every variety of worldly- 
mindedness, only as they are consciously based, 
not upon any past history of Christianity, but 
upon the deep and abiding mystery of the 
“Eternal Spirit” through whom our Lord “ of- 
fered himself without spot unto God,” even to 
the death of the cross. 

The worship of history and of ancestry may 
be styled the highest form of worldly-minded- 
ness. Were any who have once “tasted of the 
powers of the world to come, unhappily tempted 
t turn aside from a perfect devotion to “ the 
way”’—from “treading the wine-press alone,” 
and from “resisting unto blood striving against 
sin,” while still desirous from any cause of re- 
taining “the form of godliness,” nothing would 
be more natural than that such should be led to 
magnify the historical and traditional element 
of their religion at the expense of the mystical 
and experimental one ; to thwart the purpose of 
Divine grace as regards their own souls by sac- 
rificing the «privilege of progress through and 
beyond edueation to true edification; and, as 


YUM 


they persist in so postponing all that is indeed 
permanent, as truly connecting past and future, 
to the fleeting satisfaction of the present, to find 
themselves at last members of the. woman of 
Babylon, instead of the Man of Bethlehem. The 
doctrine of immediate revelation to and through 
a living church would in the course of such a 
degeneracy be superseded by that of a “ written 
word” of God (as the mere records of revelation 
are even now largely styled by the professing 
churches,) in the rationalistic interpretation of 
which the retrospective and contentedly (how- 
ever unconsciously) sectarian or truth-fearing 
(Rev. xxi. 8) mind would be sure to substitute 
the commandments of men for the doctrines of 
God. The perpetuation, and even the multiplica- 
tion of legal ordinances, would inevitably attend, 
to the prevention of the universal sacrament of 
that consecrated life of diversified worship and 
praise, whose single regard to the manner and 
matter (John xvi. 13) of Divine communion is 
essential to the guidance of the church and the 
world “into all truth.” Let us not distrust the 
record by doubting that God is willing and wait- 
ing so to guide us, as fast as we may be elevated to 
a capacity to — the conditions, method 
and purposes of that whole creation which He has, 
in intention, placed under our feet, (Ps. viii. 6), 
that so, with all needful intelligence and earnest- 
ness of devotion, we may faithfully and freely 
subordinate all minor and narrow purposes or 
interests, to the grand and comprehensive one of 
hastening the day when all “the kingdoms of 
this world,” intellectual, political, and social, 
shall become indeed ecclesiastical, as “ the king- 
doms of our Lord and his Christ.” 
R. R. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
“The way of man is not in himself; it is not in man 
that walketh, to direct his steps.” 

Mortal man! what is his nature? Corrupt 
and sinful through disobedience to God, who 
created him for a purpose of his own glory.— 
Having lost the Heavenly image in which he was 
created, naught of good is found in him except 
by the renewing, restoring love of the Creator. 
This is fittingly camel by a certain author 
who said, “When Adam fell, Righteousness and 
Truth forsook the earth and fled to Heaven 
from whence they came, but mercy stood by the 
poor delinquent and found a ransom.” 

“ Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity 
of God.”—Goodness in not casting away from 
him ; severity in leaving man to himself, when 
he will not be reclaimed. Wretched indeed is 
his condition when left to erring self—planning 
and directing his way along on the dangerous 
pathway of life without a safe guide; without 
an Interpreter, life’s mysteries to solve. Often 
he finds himself in difficulty without seeming 
possibility of escape, except through mercy’s 
door. It is through repentance that a door of 
escape is found. Is it not truly wise on the part 
of man, who needs enjoyment, to seek for it in 
the way in which it is to be found—even a 
happy free-agency ? 

What should be the first step in order to bene- 
fit a religious nature? Should not wisdom, the 
principle thing, be sought for in each and every 
step toward elevation of character suited to 
high and noble ends? “ Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil 
is of good understanding.” How great would 
be the advantage received, if only man was 
more wise than to trust himself in judgment 
relating to both temporal and spiritual good. 
Man, a fallen being, is not fit to be trusted with- 


out wisdom from above, which, in all things, is 
profitable to direct. The prudent can say, with 
the poet— 
“Save me, alike from foolish pride 
Or impious discontent ; 
At aught thy wisdom hath denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent.” 

The importance of thinking right is too much 
lost sight of. “Guard well thy thoughts ;—thy 
thoughts are heard in Heaven.” How forcibly 
are we reminded of the necessity to heed the 
admonition, “ Acquaint thyself with God, and 
be at peace.” Say, with the psalmist, “I will 
not give sleep to mine eyes or slumber to mine 
eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lord, a 
habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.” 

P. R. Girrorp. 

ProvipEnce, Seventh Mo. 13th, 1890. 


Natural History, Science, ete. 


Homes of Birds.—John Burroughs, in de- 
scribing a visit to the Kentucky blue-grass re- 
gion, says in The Century Magazine, that some 
varieties of birds are more common and familiar 
there than in the Eastern States. “The blue-jay 
seems to be a garden and orchard bird, and to 
build about dwellings as familiarly as the robin 
does with us. There must be dozens of these 
birds in this part of the country where there is 
but one in New England. And the brown 
thrushes (Thrasher,) were as common in IIli- 
nois along the highways, and almost as familiar, 
as song sparrows and chippies are with us. That 
the Western birds should be more tame and 
familiar than the same species in the East, is 
curious enough. Is it because the homestead, 
with its trees and buildings, affords the birds on 
the great treeless prairies their first and almost 
only covert? 

Ordeal by Chewing Rice——A gold watch hav- 
ing been stolen in the East Indies, a native de- 
tector was called in to conduct the rice-ordeal 
process. All the servants of the establishment, 
some 40 odd in number, were seated in two rows 
on the ground, in one of the long verandas of 
the house. A small piece of green plantain 
leaf was placed in each man’s hands. The thief 
detector then went round with a bowl of pounded 
rice, like flour, and with a wooden spoon poured 
a quantity into the open mouth of each servant. 
The order was given that each man was, within 
five minutes, to chew the rice flour to a pasty 
mass, and eject it on his plantain leaf. Most of 
the men set at work with a will; and long be- 
fore the five minutes had elapsed, almost every 
one had got through with the operation, and 
held the evidence of his innocence in his hands. 
The favorite servant of the loser of the watch 
sat with his face almost crimsoned, trying in 
vain to get the rice flour out of his mouth. His 
lips were dry, and his glands refused to produce 
the saliva which was needed to moisten the rice 
flour. At last the detector’s eyes rested on him, 
and pointing at him he said, solemnly, “ There 
is the thief!” The victim appealed to his mds- 
ter for forgiveness, and going to a well in the 
garden, produced the gold watch from under a 
loose brick ! 

It was an illustration of the influence of mind 
over the body; the anxiety of the culprit evi- 
dently arresting the flow from the salivary 
glands. 

The Nettle.—One of the greatest annoyances in 
this almost inaccessible region is the poisonous 
nettle—the stinging tree—(Laportea moroides). 
It is so poisonous that if its beautiful heart-shaped 
leaves are only put in motion, they cause you 
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to sneeze. The fruit resembles raspberries in 
appearance ; the leaves are covered with net- 
tles on both sides, and a sting from them gives 
great pain. It will make a dog howl with all his 
might, but it has an especially violent effect on 
horses. They roll themselves as if mad from 
pain—and if they do not at once receive atten- 
tion, they will in this way kill themselves, as 
frequently happens in Northern Queensland. 

he natives greatly dread being stung by this 
nettle, and always avoid it. If you are stung in 
the hand, you soon feel a pricking pain up the 
whole arm, and finally in the lymphatic glands 
of the arm-pit. You sleep restlessly the first 
night. The pain gradually leaves the arm, but 
for two or three weeks you have a sense of hav- 
ing burned your hand, if the latter comes in 
contact with water—for then the pain at once 
returns where you were stung by the nettle.— 
Lumboliz’s travels in Australia. 


Some animal tastes are very singular. We 
heard once of a cat that had a strong liking for 
figs, and could detect them even when her mas- 
ter had a paper of them in his pocket. Our 
own dog, a Skye-terrier, used, when the straw- 
berries were ripening, to saunter down the gar- 
den in the direction of the beds in the most 
charmingly innocent way. He would then fur- 
tively glance round at the house, and, if he saw 
no one looking, jump off the path into the midst 
of the plants and begin his repast; and then 
presently return in a very shame-faced way, that 
clearly betokened a conscience ill at ease. We 
have also known a terrier that would gather the 
ripe gooseberries, and search under the nut- 
bushes for any fallen nuts.—Hulme’s Wayside 
Sketches. 


Chinese Matting.—The last and great crop 
which I observed was that of a species of juncus, 
the stems of which are woven into beautiful 
mats, used by the natives for sleeping upon, for 
covering the floors of rooms, and for many other 
useful purposes. This is cultivated in water, 
somewhat like the rice-plant, and is therefore 
always planted in the lowest parts of these val- 
leys. At the time of my visit, in the beginning 
of July, the harvest of this crop had just com- 
menced, and hundreds of natives were busily 
employed in drying it. The river’s banks, un- 
cultivated land, the dry gravelly bed of the 
river, and every other available spot was taken 
up with this operation. At grey dawn of morn- 
ing the sheaves or bundles were taken out of 
temporary sheds erected for the purpose of keep- 
ing off the rain and dew, and shaken thinly over 
the surface of the ground. In the afternoon, 
before the sun had sunk very low in the horizon, 
it was gathered up again into sheaves and placed 
under cover for night. A watch was then set 
in each of the sheds; for, however quiet and 
harmless the people in these parts are, there is 
no lack of thieves, who are very honest if they 
have no opportunity to steal. And so the pro- 
cess of winnowing went on day by day, until 
the whole of the moisture was dried out of the 
reeds, They were then bound up firmly in 
round bundles, and either sold in the markets 
of the country, or taken to Ningpo and other 
towns where the manufacture of mats is carried 
on on a large scale-—Fortune’s Travels in China, 


Items, 


Children on the Stage.—Eldridge T. Gerry, in an 
article in the North American Review, calls attention 
to the hardships and evils to which young children 
are subjected by being employed to take part as 
performers in theatrical exhibitions. These chil- 





dren are usually obtained by contracts with their 
parents, and after training are exhibited on the 
stage. These exhibitions are physically injurious. 
They deprive them of their natural rest, and subject 
them to unnecessary physical efforts which en- 
gender disease. 

Such children are deprived of proper opportuni- 
ties for obtaining education. 

Their associations are morally bad. In the plays 
which they act, they are constantly brought into 
contact with persons of little morality or virtue. 
The girls soon lose their modesty, and become bold, 
forward and impudent. Their downward course 
usually ends in low dance-houses, concert-saloons, 
and the early grave, which is the inevitable con- 
clusion of a life of debauchery. The boys, unfitted 
by their idle life, for useful work, find employment 
for a time in the lowest class of theatres, and end 
by becoming thieves or tramps. 


Louisiana Lottery. —The Louisiana Lottery is 
farther than it was last week from a future lease of 
life. The Legislature has adjourned without pass- 
ing the bill over the Governor’s ringing veto. One 
House passed it, but the other House failed to do 
so because of the serious illness of a single member, 
whose vote was necessary to make the two-thirds 
majority required. The Legislature’s time had ex- 
pired, and it could do nothing more than denounce 
the Governor, impeach his constitutional right to 
veto the bill, and then adjourn. The courts will 
now have to determine whether or not the Governor 
had the right of veto. The bill is for the submis- 
sion of an Amendment to the Constitution, but itis 
more than that, for it provides for a sort of plebis- 
cite, a trial vote of white voters before submission 
of the amendment to the people, and it is probable 
that these additional provisions give to the Gov- 
ernor the right of veto. One of the most remark- 
able things about the contest over the bill in the 
Legislature has been the dramatic effects accom- 
panying it. When the Lottery men had at last 
secured the necessary two-thirds vote, the death of 
one Senator broke their ranks, and an “ anti” was 
elected in his place. Again the necessary number 
was secured, and as the vote was about to be taken, 
one Senator fell to the floor with nervous prostra- 
tion and had to be carried home. On another day, 
just before the assembling for decisive action, an- 
other member was prostrated in the same manner. 
On one day, just as Shattuck, the leader of the Lot- 
tery ranks began his speech, the heavens grew 
dark, the thunders drowned the voice of the speaker, 
and the lightning flashed along the electric wires 
in the capitol building, extinguishing the lights, 
and the word went out, “God is fighting the Lot- 
tery Company.” And after all was said and done, 
and but one vote was wanted to override the Gov- 
ernor’s veto, and preparations had been made to 
bring the sick Senator on his couch to the capitol, 
a rain-storm prevented, and the Legislature had to 
adjourn, unable to do the company’s bidding. We 
know of no such remarkable series of interruptions, 
seemingly providential, recorded in history, outside 
the Old Testament.— The Voice. 

Insuring Lives of Infants.—That special legisla- 
tion should be necessary in a civilized country to 
prevent parents from taking the lives of their own 
children is amazing. Mention has already been 
made in these columns of the custom which pre- 
vails in England among the poorer classes of insur- 
ing the lives of their children and then starving 
them to death or in some other way exposing them 
to peril in order to get the. insurance. For a long 
time the alarming mortality among this class of 
children has been attributed to this cause. A bill 
has been introduced into the House of Lords pro- 
viding that the insurance which a parent may get 
on the life of his child shall be limited to the cost 
of the burial, and that this shall be paid to the un- 
dertaker and not to the father. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a state of affairs calling for such restric- 
tions actually exists, but when the newspapers call 
attention to it so frequently, and Parliament seri- 
ously proposes legislation for its prevention, one can 
no longer question the existence and grave char- 
acter of the evil.— The Christian Advocate. 

Organ in a Friends’ (?) Meeting.—The Christian 
Worker of Seventh Mo. 3rd, has a communication 


from a member of Vandalia Monthly Meeting, hel 
Sixth Mo. 14th, which says :—“The organ question 
has been talked of considerably of late, and the 
clerk put it to vote whether or not it should be used 
in our regular church service, and it was almost 
unanimous, only three voting against it. It was 
used last Sabbath for the first time, and we can sq 
with truth, praise the Lord. A MEMBER,” 


Slave Manumission.—Even the Bey of Tunis can. 
not resist the march of improvement, but has or. 
dered the manumission of all the Negroes in his 
dominion, by — that each employer shall 
give a certificate of freedom to all who are con. 
trolled by him. The world does indeed move, and 
it is gratifying to note the progress made by civili- 
zation. Public opinion even in Tunis is important, 
and if the native semi-civilized powers in Africa 
can be led to a better view upon the subject, it must 
be that the bane of slavery will be lessened upon 
that darkest continent. 
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We append herewith a list of AGENTs to whom 
application may be made, and who are author. 
ized to receive payment for Tae Frrenp. 

sae Agents and others sending the names of 
new subscribers, will please be careful to state 
that fact distinctly. And in all cases of change 
of address, the name of the office to which the 
paper has been sent, as well as that to which it 
is to be forwarded thereafter.“@a 


MAINE. 
Esther Jones, Deering, York County. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
James E. Gifford, West Falmouth, BarnstableCo, 
Isaac P. Wilbur, North Dartmouth, Bristol Co, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Thomas Perry, Westerly, Washington County. 


VERMONT. 
Seneca Hazard, North Ferrisburgh, Addison 


NEW YORK. 
John B. Foster, Pleasantville, Westchester Co. 
William W. Hazard, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co. 
Aaron Mekeel, Jacksonville, Tompkins County, 
Frederick Appenzeller, Le Raysville, Jefferson 
County. 
Joshua Haight, Barkers, Niagara County. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Richard S. Griffith, West Chester, Chester Co. 
Clarkson Moore, West Grove, Chester Co. 
George Sharpless, London Grove, Chester Co, 
Norris J. Seott, Concordville, Delaware County. 
Reuben Battin, Shunk, Sullivan County. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Charles Stokes, Medford, Burlington County. 
Henry B. Leeds, Moorestown, Burlington Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Benjamin P. Brown, Woodland, Northampton 
County. 
William B. Hockett, Centre, Guilford County. 
David L. Frazier, Freeman’s Mills, Guilford 


OHIO. 
George Blackburn, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
Joshua Brantingham, Winona, Columbiana Co. 
Thomas A. Crawford, Damascus, Columbiana Co. 
John Blackburn, E. Carmel, Columbiana Co. 
Seth Shaw, Mosk, Columbiana County. 
Phebe E. Hall, Quaker City, Guernsey County. 
Parker Hall, Harrisville, Harrison County. 
Benjamin F. Starbuck, Colerain, Belmont Co. 
Daniel Williams, Flushing, Belmont County. 
William Stanton, Tacoma, Belmont County. 
Jesse Dewees, Pennsville, Morgan County. 
Sarah Huestis, Chester Hill, Morgan County. 
Edmund S. Fowler, Bartlett, Washington Co. 
John Carey, Wilmington, Clinton County. 
Thomas A. Wood, Mount Gilead, Morrow Co. 
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INDIANA. 
Abijah Moffit, Richmond, Wayne County. 
Horn, Arba, Randolph County. P.O. 
ress, Plainfield, Hendricks County. 
William Robinson, Winchester, Randolph Co. 
William 8. Elliott, Fairmount, Grant County. 
jgael Hall, Thorntown, Boone County. 
jsa Ellis, Westfield, Hamilton County. 
filton Stanley, Plainfield, Hendricks County. 
William wae Monrovia, Morgan County. 
luna Otis Stanley, Hadley, Hendricks County. 
IOWA. 
Jewe Negus, West Branch, Cedar County. 
Thomas E. Smith, Coal Creek, Keokuk County. 
famuel W. Stanley, Springville, Linn County. 
Richard Mott, Viola, Linn County. 
George McNichols, Earlham, Madison County. 
David D. McGrew, LeGrand, Marshall County. 
Archibald Crosbie, Paullina, O’Brien County. 
KANSAS. 
Milton Carter, Varck, Cherokee County. 
Benjamin Nicholson, Argonia, Sumner County. 
levi Bowles, North Branch, Jewell County. 
Alva J. Smith, Dwight, Morris County. 
CALIFORNIA. 
John Bell, San Jose, Santa Clara County. 
CANADA. 
Noble Dickinson, Norwich, Oxford Co., Ontario. 
Thomas J. Rorke, Heathcote, County Grey, Ont. 
Joseph Cody, Linden Valley, Victoria Co., Ont. 
Adam Henry Garratt, Wellington, Prince Ed- 
ward County, Ontario. 
Anna B. Crawford, Peterborough, Ontario. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Joseph Armfield, South Place Hotel, Finsbury, 
E. C., London, England. 

Heary Bell, 62 Quay, Waterford, Ireland. 


Hivcn MILLer, when working at his trade as 
astone-mason, used to say that his was a grand 
talling, because the routine of it gave to a first- 
dass workman so much time and mental force 
fr silent communion with God. It was in such 
communion that he laid the foundation of that 
dignity of character which afterward made him 
the companion of philosophers and the instructor 
of princes. It matters little what may be a 
man’s employment in life. The whole life is 
anobled and adorned by it, if it is done as in a 
tision of Christ.—Selected. 
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A few weeks ago we published the result of 
ome examination into the meaning of the Greek 
rords, translated in the New Testament by 
“baptize,” made at the request of a friend in 

est. 

We felt at the time, that as members of the 
Seciety of Friends, we had but little interest in 
that pertained to a merely outward rite. For, 

wever important the precise meaning of the 
word might be to those who still practise water- 
taptism, as throwing some light on the manner 
nwhich this ceremony was performed in ancient 
limes, it could have no practical interest to those 
tho fully accept the teaching of John the Bap- 
lst—that although he baptized with water, yet 
Christ’s baptism was to be with the Spirit; and 
tho believe with the Apostle, “that in the Chris- 
lan dispensation, there is but “one Lord, one 
ith, and one baptism; and that this baptism is 
wot the putting away of the filth of the flesh (a 
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ceremonial cleansing by the application of out- 
ward water) ; but the answer of a good conscience 
towards God, by the resurrection [i. e. by the 
revelation or manifestation] of Jesus Christ, (an 
effectual cleansing by the heart-changing opera- 
tions of the Spirit of Christ; according to the 
declaration of Paul to the Corinthians—“ Ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God.”) 

This one baptism it is essential for all to pass 
through—for nothing that is impure or unclean 
can ever enter the holy city, the New Jerusalem 
which cometh down from God out of Heaven— 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
Those who have known this washing of regenera- 
tion can have nothing added to them by being 
dipped into or sprinkled with outward water. 

Many df the professors of Christianity have 
been so accustomed to think of baptism as the 
outward rite, that whenever allusion is made to 
it in the Holy Scriptures, they at once associate 
the idea of water with it. Thus, when Christ 
commanded his disciples to go forth and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, they infer 
that He meant that they should apply water to 
those who received their instructions. But the 
passage conveys no such idea to those who are 
fully imbued with the thought that Christ’s bap- 
tism is a spiritual one. These understand his 
command to mean, that they must not only teach 
their hearers sound doctrine, but (through Di- 
vine aid) bring them under the influence of the 
Spirit. To do this, they were commanded to 
wait until they were endued with power from 
on high. After this power came upon the Apos- 
tles at the day of Pentecost: the sermon of 
Peter to the multitude who assembled on that 
occasion was attended with a remarkable con- 
victing power, under which they cried out— 
“ What shall we do?” And it is a blessed truth 
that the ministry of the Lord’s truly anointed 
servants is still often attended with a measure 
of the same Heavenly, supernatural, baptizing 

wer. 

John the Baptist, in speaking of Christ, said 
I must decrease and He must increase. Does 
not this imply, that the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ was to prevail and take the place of all 
outward rites such as that of water-baptism, of 
which John was the representative? Although 
water-baptism was practised among the early 
converts from Judaism to Christianity, as a 
symbol of admission into the Christian commu- 
nity, yet there is no evidence to show that it was 
ever commanded by Christ as a standing ordi- 
nance in hisChurch. It was one of those symbols 
which were permitted for a time, like other 
Jewish rites, but which had no binding force on 
the church, and might be laid aside, whenever 
the people were prepared. The Apostle Paul 
was concerned about the tendency shown in his 
day to trust in outward rites, and wrote to the 
Galatians telling them to walk in the Spirit, and 
admonishing them that in Christ Jesus, neither 


circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- | P° 


cision, but a new creature. He further says, 
that Christ sent him not to baptize (with water) 
but to preach the Gospel. 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, at the con- 
clusion of the Proposition which treat on the so- 
called ordinances, makes use of this comprehen- 
sive language: “ We certainly know that the 
day is dawned, in which God hath arisen, and 
hath dismissed all those ceremonies and rites, 
and is only to be worshipped in Spirit, and that 
He appears to them who wait upon Him; and 
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that to seek God in these things is, with Mary at 
the sepulchre, to seek the living among the dead ; 
for we know that He is risen, and revealed in 
Spirit, leading his children out of these rudi- 
ments, that they may walk with Him in his 
light: to whom be glory forever.” 

These views have always been held by our 
Society, and we believe they will never be suc- 
uhilp assailed. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unttep Srates.—The ability of Secretary Blaine 
as a Statesman, is maintained by the masterly argu- 
ment he has given in favor of the American view of 
the Behring Sea controversy. The British Govern- 
ment is clearly shown to be inconsistent in the position 
taken by Lord Salisbury. 

The Bankruptcy bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives on the 24th ultimo, by a vote of 117 
to 84. 

The Committee on District of Columbia has reported 
favorably to the House the bill prohibiting the advertis- 
ing of lotteries in Washington City and recommended 
its passage. The committee estimates that $1,250,000 
are contributed annually by the people of Washington 
to a certain lottery company, while the return, it says, 
is “inconsequential.” ~ 

Senator Frye, on the 25th ultimo, received another 
letter from Secretary Blaine on the question of reci- 

rocity. After answering the questions contained in 
Senator Frye’s letter, Secretary Blaine says: “ It is, I 
think, a very grave mistake to op this reciprocal 
proposition touching sugar from the fear that it may 
conflict in some way with the policy of protection. The 
danger is, I think, wholly in the opposite direction. 
Let us see what is proposed: Our Government has 
heretofore collected a heavy duty from sugar, amount- 
ing one year in the aggregate to $58,000,000 and aver- 
aging $50,000,000 per annum for a considerable period. 
We wish now to cheapen sugar by removing the duty. 
The value of the sugar we annually consume is enor- 
mous. Shall we pay for it all in cash, or shall we seek a 
reciprocal arrangement by which a large part of it 
may be paid for in pork and beef and flour, in lumber, 
salt and iron, shoes and calico, furniture and a thou- 
sand other things? In short, shall we pay for it all in” 
cash or try friendly barter in part? I think the latter 
mode is the highest form of protection, and the best 
way to promote trade.” 

Attorney General Dollard of South Dakota has given 
an opinion that the maintenance of a place where 
liquor is drunk is a violation of the law and the seller 
must prove that he is not violating the law. 

Careful estimates of the corn crop in Kansas show 
that it will probably be about 50 per cent. of the crop 
of last year. 

A newly discovered cave in Josephine County, 
Oregon, is said to be three miles long and to contain 
several mineral springs. 

A tornado struck South Lawrence, a suburb of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, about 9.15 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of last month, and cut a pathway over 
a mile long and 200 feet wide. Eight persons were 
killed outright, 15 to 20 more seriously injured and as 
many more slightly hurt. It is estimated that over 500 
people were rendered homeless, the 75 or 100 buildings 
destroyed being mostly dwellings, and the loss is placed 
at over $100,000. 

The population of the State of New Hampshire, ac- 
cording to Census Supervisor Huse, is 377,000, a gain 
of over 30,000 in the decade. The complete census in 
the city of Buffalo shows a population of 255,543. The 
population of Norfolk, Virginia, according to the cen- 
sus, is 35,454, an increase of 13,488, or 61.4 per cent. 
since 1880. Of Wilmington, Delaware, the population 
is 61,388, an increase of 18,910 in ten years. Of Mil- 
waukee, 206,308, an increase of 90,721 in the same 


riod. 

A total failure in the honey crop in Iowa is reported, 
apiarists claiming that there is no honey in the flowers 
—the clover and buckwheat thus far having yielded 
nothing. 

The Central Park reservoir is now practically filled. 
The new aqueduct has carried about 50,000,000 gal- 
lons of water a day. 

Revenue collector Martin, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces an increase in sales of beer in this city during 
the fiscal year ending Sixth Month 30th, amounting to 
$217,273.65. The total amount of revenue collected 
in the district is $3,336,039.69, an increase of $298,097.17 
over last year. These figures show what a delusion 
the Brook’s license law of Pennsylvania is. 
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Deaths in this city last week numbered 380; 57 less 
than during the previous week and 91 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing, 
221 were males and 159 females: 135 were under one 
year of age: 44 died of cholera infantum ; 40 of con- 
sumption ; 28 of diseases of the heart ; 25 of marasmus ; 
18 of old age; 16 of whooping cough ; 16 of pneumonia; 
14 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 13 of inanition; 13 of 
casualties; 12 of convulsions; 11 of cancer; 10 of 
diarrheea; 10 of typhoid fever, and 10 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 103} ; 4’s 124; currency 6’s, 
113 a 123. 

Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 128 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $15.50 a 
$15.75 ; do. fair to prime, $14.75 a $15.25; spring bran, 
$14.25 a $14.75. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.75; do. do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.35 a $3.75; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$3.85 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.80; winter patent, $4.95 a 
$5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.50; do. straight, 
$4.50 a $4.85; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25; do. do., 
favorite brands higher. Rye flour moved slowly at 
$3.25 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95} a 96 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46} a 47 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 41 a 42 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4% a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 43 
cts.; medium, 44 a 43 cts.; fair, 33 a 4 cts.; common, 
3% a 3§ cts.; culls, 2} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 

Sueep.—Extra 5} a 5} cts. ; good, 5a5} cts. ; medium, 
4} a 4% cts.; culls, 4 a 4} cts.; lambs, 4} a 7} cts. 

Hoes.—Good light Western, 5} a 5j cts.; common 
heavy, 5} a 5§ cts. 

ForEeIgN.—The publication of the Behring Sea cor- 
respondence of Lord Salisbury and Blaine, having 
been cabled to England, has excited a great deal of 
discussion. Naturally enough the British press take 
the British side of the question, though some of the 
most prominent journals speak in high commendation 
of the American Secretary of State’s skill in handling 
his side of the case. 

“The weather this week,” says the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, Seventh-day last, 
“has been less uniformly miserable than it was last, but 
the alterations of heat and heavy rains have scarcely 
been improvements from the point of view of the 
crops. All the country market towns report gloomy 
despondency among the farmers, and general advances 
in the price of breadstuffs. In some places the rise 
was temporarily forced by the fact that English wheat 
was exhausted, and that Continental dealers had inter- 
cepted foreign cargoes intended for England.” 

A despatch from Paris, dated Sixth Mo. 28th, says, 
“The crops throughout the country, except in the sec- 
tion east of the Rhone, have been auuaapel by incessant 
rains. Official reports from the great wheat district 
of La Blange, state that the crop is rotting. The losses 
are estimated at 500,000,000 francs. Dealers in grain 
discount the scarcity, and the price of bread is rising. 

The Grashdanin, of St. Petersburg, edited by Prince 
Mectshersky, which is credited with an occasional in- 
spiration by the Czar, says the Russian policy is on the 
eve of a change which will harmonize the German and 
Russian policies in the Balkans; that negotiations are 
coming to a elimax, and that the interviews will re- 
establish clauses in the Berlin treaty which are now 
violated. The basis of the expected arrangement ap- 
pears to be the Czar’s acceptance of Emperor William’s 
candidate for the Bulgarian throne. Events in Bul- 
garia, however, may precipitate a revolution and nul- 
jify the Emperor's diplomacy before the rulers confer. 

It is officially announced that there have been 70 
fatal cases of Asiatic cholera in Baku and vicinity. 
The heat is intense. 

The town of Hammerfest, in Norway, has been al- 
most destroyed by fire. The inhabitants have been 
renlered homeless, and are in a starving condition. 
Provisions and clothing have been sent from Tromsoe 
to the sufferers. 

Hammerfest is the most northern town in Europe, 
or in the world, it being situated in 70° 39’ north lati- 
tude, on an island off the northwest coast of Norway. 
For two months in the year the sun there remains con- 
tinuously above the horizon. The town has a popula- 
tion of about 2500—the inhabitants being engaged in 
fishing for a subsistence. The climate is very mild for 
so high a latitude, the sea not freezing in winter. 

The Constitution of the United States of Brazil 
greatly resembles that of the United States of America, 
after which it was copied. It provides that the Presi- 
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dent and Vice President shall be elected indirectly 
through an electoral college for a term of six years. 
The members of the Senate will be elected by the 
State Legislatures for a term of nine years. The mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Representatives will be elected 
by popular vote, and their term will be three years. 
There will be a Supreme Federal Tribunal, consisting 
of 15 Judges, who will be appointed for life. All the 
old provinces will be ema into self-governin 
States. With the exception of persons who cannot re: 
or write, mendicants, privates in the army and the 
members of religious orders, the right of suffrage will 
be universal. Religious freedom will be guaranteed, 
the Church and State will be separated, and civil mar- 
riages will be made obligatory. 

On Seventh-day, the 26th of Seventh Month, a rebel- 
lion broke out in the city of Buenos Ayres. A despatch 
dated the evening of the 27th, says: “The revolu- 
tionary movement continues to spread. The fighting 
between the Government troops and the revolutionists 
to-day has been desperate. The Government forces 
were defeated and 1000 of them were killed or wounded. 
The navy has joined the revolutionary movement. 
Insurgent artillery bombarded the Government house 
and the barracks to-day. A 24 hours’ truce has been 
arranged between the opposing forces. The triumph 
of the revolutionists appears to be assured.” 

The Consul of San Salvador in Paris, has received 
a despatch confirming the report of the defeat of the 
Guatemalans. The despatch declares that the reports 
of anarchy in San Salvador are untrue, that the country 
is completely tranquil, and that the populace is sup- 
porting Ezeta. 

Reports from the Dominion province of Ontario 
show that the crops in general promise “ fairly well.” 
Hay, except in the extreme east is exceptionally good. 
Fall wheat has done well in most of the counties where 
it is much grown. Spring wheat and barley seem to 
vary much, but may yield fairly in most places. Oats 
are badly rusted, and ;peas also seem to suffer from too 
much dampness. Roots in the west now need rain. 
The apple crop is generally reported to be a failure. 
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from William Balderston, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from John 
E, Carter, Gtn., $10, being $2 each for himself, Sher 
for Colored Orphans, W. Phila., Elizabeth Thornton, 
Phila., Benjamin K. Hiatt, Indiana, and Rebeoog 8 
Conard. Pa., vol. 64; from Robert Shoemaker Phila 
$2, vol. 64; from Joseph W. Gardiner, N. J., $2, vol, 
64; for Mary W. Kirkbride, Phila., and Anne B. Pit. 
field, N. J., $2 each, vol. 64; from Emma Jon Gta,, 
$2, vol. 64; from Edward Maris, M. D., Phila, $6, 
being $2 each for himself, William Maris, and 
S. Garrett, Pa., vol. 64; from Ephraim Smith, Phila. 
$10, being, $2 each for himself, Morris §, Cope 
and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., Joel J. Smith, Io, and 
Dr. Lindley M. Williams, Cal., vol. 64; from Charles 
Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Frank M. Norma 
Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Anna Pickering, Phila, $2 
vol. 64; from Alfred H. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from 
E. S. Deats, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Edward Comfort, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 64, and for James E. Tatnall, Pa, $2, 
vol. 64; from Anna V. Edge, Pa., $10, being $2 tach 
for Abraham S. Ashbridge, Jacob V. Edge, Joseph 
Harrison, Rebecca V. Pugh, and Mary Mendenhall 
vol. 64; from Catharine M. Wood, N. Y. City, $2, vol, 
64; from S. M. Wickersham, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from 
Richard T. Osborn, N. Y., $2, vol. 64; from Julia L, 
Townsend, N. Y., $2, vol. 64; from Henry B. Leeds, 
Agent, N. J., $10, being $2 each for Anna W. Hooton 
Sallie A. Kaighn, Isaac Leeds, Henry R. Woodward. 
and Walter L. Moore, vol. 64; from Susanna F, Sharp- 
less and Thomas Sharpless, Pa., $2 each, vol. 64; from 
Samuel H. Headley, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Nathan 
ig and Benjamin Lippincott, N. J., $2 each, 
vol. 64; from George Russell, Seth Warrin and 
Joseph Walton, N. J., $2 each, vol. 64; from Elizabeth 
Russell, W. Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Comly B. Shoe 
maker, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and for Anna W. Bailey, W. 
Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Benjamin Vail, Phila., $3" vol 
64, and for John Vail, Kans., $2, vol. 64; from Phebe 
J. Walter, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Alice H. Carter, N.J, 
2, vol. 64, and for Sarah Ellen Carter, O., $2, vol. 64; 
from Henry Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 64, 


Bas” Remitlances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
NOTICES. 


A woman Friend desires a position to assist ina 
Friend’s family. Address B, Office of Tue Frienp. 


5 from 
dia Em. 


Westtown Boarp1neG ScHoou.—The fall and winter 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo. 2d. 
Parents and others intending to send children to the 
school, will please make immediate application to 
J.G. WruiraMs, Sup’t., Westtown, Pa. 





Diep, at the residence of her sister, Rebecca 8. Troth, 
in Bordentown, N.J., on the 25th of Third Month, 
1890, ANN REEVE, in the 87th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Mansfield. She was sensible the time of her 
departure was near, and passed peacefully and calmly 
away. 

——., on the 20th of Third, 1890, Marraa N,, wife 
of Seth Warrington, in the 73d year of her age, a be- 
loved member and overseer of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. Having in early life submitted to the re 
straints of the cross of Christ, and through life been 
concerned to maintain a consistent walk, her Friends 
have the consoling belief that when the end came she 
was found with her lamp trimmed and burning, and 
prepared to enter into everlasting rest. 

——, at the residence of her sister, Sarah D. John 
son, in Doylestown, Fourth Month 22nd, 1890, Pris 
cILLA M. Jones, in the 80th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of the Northern District Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

—,, in this city, on the 6th of Sixth Month, Jaye 
P. Hyatt, in the 97th year of her age, a member 
the Northern District Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Although so advanced in years, her faculties were te 
markably bright. 

——, on Fifth Month 24th, 1890, Francis Davis, of 
Enniscorthy, aged 83 years. : 

——, on the 25th of Sixth Month, 1890, at her resi- 
dence, Upper Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. Anicat 8, 
widow of the late Edward Garrett, aged 81 years,& 
beloved member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

——, on Seventh Month 8th, 1890, at her residence, 
Columbus, Burlington County, N. J., Racnen Sat 
TERTHWAITE, in the 97th year of her age, a member 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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